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Back to School— 
and Our School Problems 


nmeovucnour the country the elementary and 
econdary schools are opening early this 
month. Never have they been valued more 
than now by the nation at large. Seldom have they 


preented more problems, or problems involving 


more comple Mite sul precise ly because our publi 


evaluation of education ts so high, public pressure 


for solution of the difhculties is certain to be ex 
tremely strong 

Ihe problems, which in varying forms will be 
belore all of the legislatures when they convene next 
january and thereafter, involve a series of basi 
elements. The citizens and the educators, the local 
school districts and the state governments will be 
concerned about rising enrollments and the pro 


pects of further sharp rises, about shortages of teach 
of 


of school plant and obsolescence of buildings, about 


el mid qualifications teachers, about shortages 


organization ol the schools ind school dlistricts 


about special problems created by rapid suburban 
In j 


acutely concerned 
about finance 


growth ill of this they will be 
And many will be taking stock of the 
present content and goals of education itself 
Responsibility tor the public schools continues to 
ill the 


school districts 


rest, above on the local communities and 


tut the state governments are much 


and increasingly involved, Our public school sys 
tems are state systems, State financial support for 
them accounts for a major share of state budgets 
Public education as a whole, including the state col 
leves and universities, commands a larger share of 
state revenue in the nation at large than any other 
task. Moreover, the ability and will of the localities 


to discharge their maximum responsibilities for the 
schools depend in considerable measure upon state 


laws, constitutions, and administrative action 


Thus the governments of the states will be deal 
ing with basic and insistent public school questions 
during the year ahead. State involvement surely has 
not been decreased by the fact that proposals for 
federal aid for school construction failed to pass in 
the 84th Congress. Whatever future developments 
may be for or against federal aid, the states and the 
localities are on their own for the present so far as 
the public schools are concerned 

In the nation, opinions have divided as to whether 
the states and localities can, indeed, solve the finan 
cial problems of clementary and secondary educa 
tion adequately. Certain authorities assert that the 
resources ol the states and localities make them fully 
competent to do so. Others hold that some degree 
ol tederal aid is essential if adequate opportunity 
for education is to be reality throughout the United 
States. But almost all authorities agree on one prop 
osition: that financial support for the schools, like 
their control, should be kept in the localities and 
the states to the greatest extent compauble with 
excellence in education for all 
The extent to which public sentiment for o1 
federal falls the 
session of Congress undoubtedly will be influenced 


against aid rises or before next 


materially by state and local action in the months 


immediately ahead 

\gainst such a background, the beginning of the 
new school year seems a fitting time to review what 
some of the underlying elements of the school prob 


The White 


Education, state surveys of education, and studies by 


lem are recent House Conference on 


various public and private groups have brought 
The 


following pages summarize certain of the key facts 


fresh light on some of these elements recently 


and factors which the surveys indicate are involved 


Enrollment 
§ Ge KeCENT rapid rise in enrollments and the cent in the high schools. And since the turn of the 
certain prospect of its continuation are two of century the combined enrollment has more than 


the central facts about the schools that contront us 
today, From them stem many problems, including 
the shortages of teachers and classrooms and the 


mounting costs that require extraordinary effort in 
financing 
Enroliment in the public elementary schools stood 


at 25.2 million in the 1955-56 school year and at 6.8 


million in the public secondary schools. These fig 
ures represent iirc ases Since 144 50 ol almost 40 
per cent in the elementary schools, almost 20 per 
168 
a 


doubled 

The increases have come about because of a long 
continued expansion of the educational system, be 
cause the percentage of children attending school 
has risen, and because birth rates have been high 
World War II 
Until late in the nineteenth century public high 
Many 
Most pupils attended school 


Sitice 


schools were few elementary schools were 


open only in winter 
a lew 


for only vears. Changes in this pattern began 
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then spread to rural communities 


in the cities 
School terms became progressively longer and the 
years of schooling for the child increased 
Mor 


lished 


ivcTage 


ind more public high schools were estab 


More 


school districts 


suburban 
Accord 


ingly, most communities today offer from nine to 


recently, many citv and 


ulded free kindergartens 


ten months of school each year and provide for 


twelve, thirteen or more years of public education 
for their children 

Such has been the expansion of the system itself 
[he increase in the 


ittend school likewise has been 


percentage of children who 
a large factor. In 
ISSqQ-1GQO0O 49.7 per cent of those between yy and 17 
were in average daily attendance in public schools 
By 1949-50 attendance had increased to 72.4 pet 
cent. Meantime, there had been marked increase in 
private schools as well. If the high schools are con 
idered separal ly, the increase is even more striking 
Public 


per cent ol total public school enrollment between 


secondary enrollment rose from 4.4% to 22.7 
century and 1949-50. It increased 
while that of the 


the turn of the 
more than tenfold during this time, 
clementary schools rose slightly less than a third 
Several causes lay behind the rising percentage ol 
chilcdre Nn who went to school during recent decades 
Among them were the increasing availability of 
chools and if higher levels ind the adoption of 
compulsor' ittendance and child labor laws. But 
with these causes, something more fundamental was 
involved: the rising value that parents throughout 
children 


America placed on education tor their 


Improvements in education, moreover, have in 

creased its holding power for children 
lo those basi change s, already at work, now has 
been added the sharp increase in birth rates since 
World War II. Earlier, in the depression years, birth 
rates had been down abnormally—to a low of 18 { 
A decade later 
the rate had risen to 22.7 but in the 

World War IL it declined again. Thus 
| 


unusually low birth rates had accustomed 


per thousand of population in 1993 
COoOUTM ol 
until very 


recenuly 


is to think of relatively moderate increases in schoo! 


enrollment in any one year. But with the end of the 


var birth rates soared—to 24.1 in 1946 and 26.6 in 


1g4 Then, alter a very brief decline, birth rat 


iwain started to climb. From 145) on the rates have 


Today these postwar births are swelling public 
school enrollment very rapidly—despite the fact that 
their effect so tar is confined to the early elementary 
years. They spell still greater elementary school in 
creases in the next few years. And immediately after 
1g6o they will begin to have their impact on thi 
high schools. In short, we've had the children; they 
aren't future statistics but living realities; and they 


have to be educated 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Rag 1g56® 
/ rentar Secondary Total 
Sp 1G 1.4954,000 »'o.000 15,504,000 
1Q2q-194%0 1.279.000 1.499,000 25,075,000 
949-1940 5.544.000 fh b01 000 2°5,.4494,000 
949-1950 §.405,000 » 707,000 25,111,000 
Q50-195 4.400 000 Rom ooo 25,700,000 
r 
Q5i-1gs O08} oop , 352.000 ah »04,000 
1Q52—1G5 ,7 2.000 t) 167 oon 2" 7 49,000 
1953-1954 .44,000 27 O00 25.519,000 
154-1955 i 1,500 6.552,400 40,074, 500 
) / 
1g55-1g50 25,215,000 ORL ion 2.020.000) 
* Source tL nited States Otlue of bducatu Nien vi ¢ 
{ Education in the United State i940 ( hapter Sta 
tical Circular Ne 159, September, 1955; Pre Releas 


September 8, 195 


AND PRIVATI 
ND SECONDARY 


PROJECTIONS OF LOTAL PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY 


CHOOL ENROLLMENI 
yy, «jf .o 
/ menita \y nda ii, la 
1h, 2 “ (mm . 7 ‘Mm {o.024,000 
1s a! 04,000 a! 4 nn y jou OO0 
15g } if oo0o 9.105 000 (SA .Aet ow 
igho O.4950,.000 422,000 “Ob tLooo 
ight an oon 9.05 1.000 {0,540 C08 
igh ong ww tt cm {) 009.000 
rah ‘i , 000 j (74,000 {2 408) OM 
pays OOF OO I S27 inn zc Sar, 000) 
)! 4 “ fon 14 inn 14.0491 ,000 
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‘ ‘ | Ni Lbex nile ig 


In view ol all these lacts, it is not surprising that 


total publr mad clementary school enrollment now 


been around » pel 1,000 Ot population ¢ ich ycal xoced 4 rhibhiion md that rapid incre ies through 
ind each yea ‘ bro hit a new all-time high ighs are projects is snclicated in the tables shown 
lola birth ibove 

Teachers 


iit ith growth of chrotiment i norlage ol 
\\ teachers has ce eloped particular! 0 vel 
qualified teacher 

It ws estimates that a igitig tthe ij ') Choo 


ir there wel 1,851 clementat chool cla 


s} ' 
teachers in the United States, and joo 997 wocomdary 


chool teaches In addition there were 74,04 prin 
cipa Upervisot and other instructional staff mem 
el Phius the total instructional staff lighitl x 
ceeded i til boot (ju room teaches liad micreased 
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25, per cent since 1949-50. This was not far from the 
percentage increase in enroliments; but most au 
thorities agreed in 1949-50 that there was serious 
over-all shortage of teachers then And there are 
complic ating factors 

First, a significant number of teachers lack regu 
lar certificates. They are teaching on the basis of 
temporary or emergency certificates. This applies to 
an estimated 8o,81 ibout one of every fourteen 
teachers in the classrooms. By contrast, the ratio was 
one in 440 in 1940-41. As wartime demands cut into 
the normal supply, the ratio reached a high of one 
in seven in 1946-47. The present rate, not a great 
deal better, is about as it has been for the past four 
years. Thus the teacher shortage, as measured by the 
number of teachers certified as fully qu ilified, is not 
being reduced 

The teacher recruitment problem is not an easy 
one. It is estimated that 95,000 public school teach 
ers quit teaching each year, Marriage, family respon 
sibilities, retirement and disability account for many 
of these. But a significant number leave to enter 
other types ol employment Moreover, in addition 
to replacing those who drop out, it is necessary to 
obtain teachers to meet the demands of rising en 
rollments; the number needed for this is estimated 
at 40,000 a year, Thus the public schools require 
about 125,000 new teachers each year just to keep 
pace with present teacher pupil ratios But tor the 
country at large, these ratios are considered too low 
on the teacher sick adequate in some communities 
much too low in others. A backlog need of some 
50.000 teachers for the clementary schools is indi 
cated in the Report to the President by the Com 
mittee for the White Hlouse Conference Halt of 
to replace 


these would be approximately 


teachers who have had little or no preparation tor 


{0,000 


teaching, liall to reduce class sizes and provide spe 
cialized instruction 

The shortage is especially serious at the clemen 
tary level. Most of those teaching on emergency cer 
tificates are in the grade schools, and the greatest 
need to reduce class size is seen in them, Some high 
“whools howevel have citheulty in obtaining or re 
taming teachers i particular subjects such as phys 
ics, Chemustry and mathematics—areas in which the 
schools may be competing directly with industry 
Salaries may be ol special HM porlance here And 
without effective recruitment, a growing shortage ol 
schoo teacher 


econdars presumably would cde 


velop with the proyected ite trcan itt hig chool 


enrollments in the next decade 


Teachers are drawn trom several major 


OOUTC CS 
First are the teacher-training institutions and pro 
grams. About 55,000 persons “qualified” as teachers 
graduated from them in each of the last lew vears 
Of that number, however, about a third chose othe 


careers, that traction constitute mother source ol 


potential teachers. Each year an undetermined num 
ber of them are attracted to teaching, olten after 
they find their family responsibilities lessened. A 
third source comprises former teachers who hav 
left the classrooms cither because of marriage or to 
enter non-teaching jobs. Many of them likewise r 
turn to teaching later on. In addition to thes 
groups there are many college graduates who have 
not pre pared specifically to teach but who can qu il 
ify by taking some additional work 

Liforts to increase the teacher supply can be di 
rected to each of these groups. The ittempts may 
include programs to attract more students into 
teacher preparatory courses special inducements to 
such graduates to enter teaching; and efforts to in 
terest other graduates in taking additional courses 


to qualily them as teachers 


= IN this situation, in the opinion of many, ts 
the character of the teacher-training institutions 
Many critics contend that because of prevailing 
characteristics they attract neither the desired num 
ber nor the desired quality of individuals. Critics 
suggest that the training institutions overemphasiz« 
courses in education and psychology and do not give 
potential teachers sufficient education in the content 
ol the courses they are to teach. This, they assert 
accounts for lack of interest on the part of many in 
preparing lor teaching at all. Many other authori 
ties Oppose such arguments. They defend present 
teacher-training programs as basically sound, They 
gree that adequate preparation of teachers in their 
subject helds is important but they empliasize the 
value of training in educational methods and child 
psychology 

\uthorities likewise disagree over a related mat 
ter: the qualifications prescribed tor teacher certifi 
cation, Many states, either by law or regulation 
ypecity detailed requirements for completion of a 
long list of courses and even state the minimum 
number of hours in such courses. Such detailed reg 
ulations make it difficult flor colleges and universi 
ties Lo experiment with new approaches to teacher 
educauion. And the specific nature of the require 
mcnts may make it lithe ult lor teachers who receive 
training in one state to qualily in others 

Finally, teachers’ salaries have unquestioned bear 
ing. [They have risen steadily during recent years 
particularly in the large cities, but the increases in 
purchasing power are lessened because prices also 
have risen. Phe average salary lor teachers today is 
$4,100—an increase of $1,090, or almost 9¢ per cent 
since 1949-50, just before the Korean war. In seek 
itig higher sularics, teaches are able to point out 
that their pay has declined relatively as compared 


with s« ale sin many other areas ol work They sug 
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gest that failure of teachers’ salaries to keep pace 
has contributed to the shortage 

The importance of pay in recruiting and retain 
ing teachers, however, cannot be measured precisely 


It certainly is a major consideration for most indi 


viduals in any job. But other factors—the appeal of 
the vocation itself, the working conditions that ob 


tain in it, and security of employment—also affect a 


potential teacher's choice ol work and, even more 


his decision to stay in it 


School Buildings 


ei acES of school buildings and obsolescence of 
7 many of those in use are serious today, despite 
large and rising expenditures for construction 

Expenditures for capital outlay have increased 
from about $1 billion in 1949-50 to almost $2.8 bil 
lion in 1955-56. We are building new classrooms at 
a rate of about 60,000 a year. Total value of the 
existing school plant approximated $11.4 billion in 
1449-50; Current figures are not available, but the 
total is estimated at over $20 billion 

During the recent years of new construction, the 
physical facilities have changed, perhaps as dramati 
cally as any aspect of our educational system. ‘The 
one-room country school house and the austere 
buildings that used to loom forbiddingly on city 
school lots have viven way to new and much ith 
proved types of new schools. Almost everyone agrees 
that modern school architecture is much superior to 
former styles in providing attractive facilities to 
assist the educational proc ss 

There is less unanimity about costs of typical 
present-day buildings. The costs are higher appar 
ently not so much as a result of modern design, 
which may even be less expensive, but rather b- 
cause of many special facilities now incorporated in 
much of our school construction. Shops, gymnasi 
ums, auditoriums, cafeterias and other special tea 


tures add gre itly to the cost of a school. In order to 


reduce the expense, some of these are omitted from 
many new schools Most COMMMUNILICS however ap 
pear to want them. School design is not static, and 
experimentation is proceeding in an effort to find 
ways ol providing ulequate schools at lower cost 

Meantime despite the large expenditures, we ap 
pear to be doing little more than keeping pace with 
the increased needs that result from growth of en 
roliment. We are not making much headway yet in 
reducing the acknowledged backlog of building 
needs—a backlog which results from very limited 
construction during the depression ol the thirties 
and during World War Il 

Particular sets of data on school building needs 
are open to criticism, At best they are subject to 
considerable interpretation because they necessarily 
are based on judgments and estimates, Standards of 
need are dithcult to formulate and even more dil 
ficult to apply, especially on a nationwide scale 
However, as an approximation, information col 
lected by the White House Conference on Educa 
tion indicates a shortage ol 200,000 Classrooms 


about 150,000 olf which re present the backlog needs 


} 
und 50,000 the rooms required annually to handle 
imreased enrollment 

Whatever the precise total of accumulated needs 
it is clear that the 60,000 new classrooms currently 


built in a year are reducing the backlog very slowly 


Finance and Organization 


Tyee ATING 32 million children is an expensive en 
4 
B 


ecause of the rising enrollments, the 


teacher shortage and the backlog of building needs 


4 tt rprise 


it clearly is going to be much more expensive for 
years to come ; 

Ihe public elementary and secondary schools re 
ceived an estimated $9.1 billion in revenue in 
1955-56. In 1947-48 the comparable figure was $4.4 
billion. In addition, schools had non-revenue re 
ceipts principally from loans and sale of bonds 
amounting to $2 billion in 1955-56 as compared 
with $558 million in 1947-45 

Ihe state contribution to local s hool revenue has 
risen markedly—from $1.5 billion in fiscal 1948 to 
an estimated $4.5 billion for the 1955-560 school 
year. Yet the share of total school revenue derived 
from state sources has not changed appreciably dur 
ing this time. It was 38.9 per cent in 1947-48 and ts 


estimated at 38.4 per cent now I here are, of course 


large variations among the states in this respect In 
each ot five states during one recent year, lor exam 
ple, more than 7o per cent of school revenue came 
from the state; less than to per cent in two other 
states. Overall, however, the localities continue to 
provide well over half of the funds—an estimated 
$5.4 billion in 1955-56 4s against the $4.5 billion 
from state governments. The federal contribution to 
revenue, about $214 million in 1955-56, is a little 
over 2 per cent of the total 

As a share ol total state expenditure state aid to 
schools has changed little recently. kor the country 
as a whole about 14.6 per cent of state general ex 
penditures are for this purpos Again, however, 
state variations are wide 

In total, the dollar increase in expenditures from 
all levels of government are striking. They are less 
oO ilthough till considerable when related to 


pupils in average daily attendance, Thus in 1g50-51 
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the average current ¢ xpenditure per pupil in ave! 


ige daily attendance was $224, in 1955-56 an esti 


mated $275. Here variations range from a current 
$127 per pupil in one state to $498 in the state with 
«penditure 


ol eflort to upport school miay be 


the hig ! per pupil ¢ 
(one measure 
mpolied by relating expenditures to resource I he 
study Committee on Education of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations did this last vear, 
tate by state, br comparing expenditure pel pupil 
ith disposable income per child. It found that in 
1952-54 Current expense per pupil in average daily 


itendance amounted to 4.49 per cent of disposable 


; 


income per child in the nation at large and that the 


j ‘ 
raAtiyve itshootigg tine tate Wil 


from 2 9 Os 73 pel 
cent 

bor ¢ ipl il outla most ol the money comes, as 
in the past, trom bonds issued and sold by local 


i 


histrict About hall of the states offer some build 


ing assistance, either in loans o1 gratits lor construc 
tion or by purchase of bonds of local districts. Some 

ites make annual ippropriatvions lor thi purpose 
Oches 


lished state 


have issued state bonds. A lew have estab 
chool- building authorities to sell bonds 
ind make loans to districts or to construct schools 
lor rental to them. Only about half of the states that 


provide assistance lor « ipital outlay, however, or 


ibout a fourth of all states, make substantial sums 
ivailable lor construction 
contront several difhculties in 


Them tax 


Local districts ma‘ 
ittompting to finance school building 
has may be abnormally low. State constitutions or 
tatutes may impose debt limitations that make it 
impossible to sell the bonds needed; this problem is 
likely to be particularly icute in suburban and other 
communities where population growth is very rapid, 
Districts, moreover, may lack a market for thei 


homds except at exorbitant mterest rat small 


towns and rural areas are particularly likely to meet 
this problem 

All of the financial proble ms relating lo operauing 
imal « ipl il expenditures are certain to make them 
selves felt in state legislatures during the coming 
essions. Federal aid tor construction has received 
much argument, pro ind con. But at least lor the 
pr ent, the state mul the localities retain the full 
tusk ol financing the public schools. [he realities 
about enrollment teacher supply and buildings 


make increased support inevitable. Major policy de 
cisions for the legislatures and the citizens will be 
sought on whether the states should increase the 
share of educational operating funds that come 
from them; whether they need to go farther in 


equalizing educational opportunity throughout 
their territories; and whether they should assist local 
districts more than now in financing school con 
struction 

tut these are not the only questions Can the 
tates, through legislation or constitutional change 
enable localities to carry a larger share of the cost? 
Are there ways to use existing school buildings more 
ethciently and thus, in some degree, reduce the need 
for new buildings? Can state governments cause dol 
lars to be stretched farther by stimulating further 
reduction in the number of school districts? 

I he question of district organization, in fact 
although important to finance, has its own basic 
importance for the quality and availability of edu 
cation. There has been notable progress in the last 
few years in reducing school districts. Their total 
48 to less than 


has come down from 99,71 in 1947 
60,000. Some states have made spectacular reduc 
tions. In the total accomplishment, state guidance 
and stimulation have been a decisive factor. States 
have offered larger grants to preferred types of dis 
tricts and in some cases have reduced or withdrawn 
funds for types of districts felt to be undesirable 
Phe dramatic progress in district organization could 
not have been accomplished without these incen 
tives. But authorities agree that far too many dis 
tricts, not well organized, remain. The President's 
Committee for the White House 


that almost two-thirds of exist 


Conlerence re¢ 
ported, for ¢ xample . 
ing districts are so small that they employ less than 
ten teachers, and that only slightly more than 10 per 
“A school dis 


trict,” it held, “should have at least 1,200 pupils and 


cent are large enough to use forty 


forty teachers to make it an efhcient administrative 
unit.” Even allowing for special circumstances, such 
as sparse population, need remains lor much district 
reorganization 

Similarly, there has been important recent prog 
ress in strengthening state departments of education 
and their services. Here, again, is a field in which 
proposals tor further development undoubtedly will 


be heard in coming legislative sessions 


Purpose 


\ 5 rime when schools and the costs of schools 
j 
d ive growing so rapidly, and when citizens set so 


high a value on educational opportunity, it is natu 


' 


ral that increased attention should tocus upon the 


fundamental purposes of education ind the extent 
to which the schools are serving them. What do we 


want from tl chools lor which we sp nad so much 








Nhat should they teach? How well are they prepar 
ing Americans for their personal lives and for con 
tibuting to our national progress in its many 
aspects? 

Merely to state such questions is to raise others, 


still more fundamental. Deciding on the purposes 


(Continued on page 15 
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the econom seems clearly to @ belore Thi heft { } sly pr 
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lo vork for the social and econ rr a het if thet De f hoy fhiatl ol é 
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State Planning and 


Industrial Development Agencies 


By J. W. CLA 


Midwe 
State 


the 
the Council of 


heflore lervi 


r WOULD seem particularly appropriate that this 


gathering of distinguished governmental leaders 


of the Midwest States initiate its program, held 


in America’s air-conditioned city, with a discussion 


on planning for that economic future now being 


painted with rose-tinted brushes 
Three features are evident in any consideration 
of State Planning and Industrial Development 


Agencies 
One is a realization that economic progress and 
industrial development are now taking place i 
Mid-Continent 
crating pace 
The 


determined 


our 


irea at an unprecedented and accel 


second is that each of our several states is 


to e the 


various instrumentalities of 
it that 


i 


government available to to the end it may 


achieve a maximum ol social and economic well 


be ing before this trend reache i possible plat iu oT 


‘ 
begins to recede 


The third is a realization, now becoming evident 
that among these governmental instrumentaliti 
il¢ either one oT bore planning ina indu trial cle 
velopment ivetici« ( tablished if the tate capitol 

I i h ol those thre LOpICcs pre ents a inict ol 
points of view ind a mass of subject matter which 
can now be but briefl ummarized 

In terms of individual income, earnings, growth 


in population, application ol power, expansion ol 
trade and travel and all other measurements ol 
growth, the area in which we live is recording 
growth and expansion only exceeded by the pro 
pects of what lies immediately ahead 

What le ihead? No one knows. But here in 
educated gue taken from the pages ol U.S. NHN 

d World Report in its April 6, 1956, issue. For 


Lr, 








KK 
Regional Contere 
ywernment 
the tates represented here, the estimated figures on 
current and pr cted population, with projected 
percentage inet is¢ ine i follow 
Per Cent 
(,ain 
| 1.261.000 i Ooo 206 
It OO Ken OOO an 8 
l HM) ) 005 000 0 
jy. 5 of ” 174.000 20.0 
M mn th 0M i , 0.000 YY 
&. Minnesota 174,000 BQO 000 i 
MI ut Sinn 1.544,000 17-5 
» Nebrask OOo i ,00,000 I “ 
9. North Dab b42.000 704,000 Os 
Oo. @ ; O00 Oo i elamlle 8) ( i 
it. South Dak { ‘ 708 000 i { 
W ‘ (my ui {508 000 1.2 
{ IIkD STATI f {45.000 Ks 
Coincident with the increase in population will 
come, the economists tell us, 4 corresponding in 
crease in carning powel In tact, al present trends 
contin thy iverage income of thi area, ol ap 
proximate ‘I OO per ‘ ipita vill rise LO Approxi 
mately $2,500 per capita, in dollars of the same pul 
chasing po cl is Ca i pay It is fortunate that 
uch 4 the ca because governmental crvice al 
least im the wea ith which thi sudience is con 
cerned, can also be expected to rise to nm equivalent 
degre 
' 
Nos Oo group uch as this needs to be told that 
these are only rough estimate lhey may be overly 
opumisti They may be as much under-estimates a 
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were those that were quoted ten and twelve years 


igo as applied to 1955. Certainly when such factors 


is atomic energy, the St. Lawrence Seaway, automa 
tion in industry, the rising tide of travel and recrea 
tion, the accumulating influences of family forma 
tions and home-building establishment, apply their 


full impact upon government and its required sery 


mes the will make the future Ciipo ndous in poten 
tralitue 
Sore how 


lo quote from an addre 


we do not quail before these prospects 
mace to you by Edward 
RK. Murrow in Chicago some lew years ago, it is the 
attribute of us Americans to greet the unknown 
with a cheer, We share the 


guide in Washington, D. ¢ 


entiments of the tour 
who stopped thy bus 
before the publi building marked with the inscrip 
What does that 


inquired 


tion I hie past is but i prelude 
mean? the inevitable dear old lady 
That, ma'am the guice retorted that means you 


in't seen nothin et 


W 
it THE exception ol om tate, each of the 


lorty- eight states now has, and in most case has but 


recently instituted, a state administrative agency 
the prime function of which is to apply rese arch 
planning mal promotion to the end that the peopl 
it serves will attain the maximum degree of eco 
nomic well-being. The agencies go by various names 
Ihat of Minnesota is the Department of Business 
known as the Stat 
Division of Industrial Development North Dako 
ta’s as the North Dakota Research Foundation 


South Dakota's a 


Development Wisconsin s 1s 


the Industrial Development ana 
Michigan's as the 
ol kconomic Deve lopimne nt: Nebraska's as the Divi 
ion olf Nebraska Resource Kansa is the Indus 
Missourt is the 


| (pansion Veena Department 


trial Development Comunission 
Division of Resource 
thre low 


Industrial Planning and Development Division In 


acl De velopment lowa's as 


1 Development Commission; [linots’ as the 
diana is the Kconomic Council; Ohio's as the De 


it and Publicit (Lomimission 


velopmet 

No ittemipe will be rmiact toy ANLALV Ze mad tuluilate 
their particular functions in detail, The representa 
tives of the several states here im attendance know 


them better is the ipply to thre individual othe 


than does th peaker While varving in specifics 
they have this much in common: They have, or are 
in proc ol achieving, a growing recognition—on 
thre part ol G,overnor legislators, and the electorat 
ol their competence in drawing up blueprint 


based upon lactual accumulation, of the economu 


structure ol thy iveas they serve lheir budgets 


their staffs, their programs are expanding with 


nearly every legislative session. As thew experienc 


continues and the value of that which they supply 


becomes more evident, this expansion can be ex 
pected to grow 

The expansion is due to a very simple and self 
evident fact. Different from those other and usual 
governmental agencies associated with regulation 
maintenance and the like, their budgets represent 
not so much cost as investment. To the extent that 
they increase capital investment, employment of 
men, materials and equipment, ind a broadening of 
the tax base, as they commonly do, they bring to 
their respective commonwealths much more in the 
way of business ent rprise and improvement of eco 
nomic climate than is invested in thei operation 
This advantage comes not so much through stat 
advertising and publicity, though this is usually one 
ol their functions, as it does in serving as boards of 
reference lor ambitious businessmen outside their 
states and, most particularly, the same type of busi 


nessmen within their borders. It cannot be too 


strongly emphasized that one of their larger values 
is that of serving as a means of communication be 
tween entrepreneurs of all ty pes and places and the 
many agencies of state government with which they 
must deal 

It is true that the earliest efforts of the several 
state industrial development agencies frequently in 
volved “sod stealing’—inducing or seducing busi 
ness plants from outside their states to location 


That day ha 


proven that a business so bought has not been 


within them passed, Experience has 
worth the price paid These offices still solicit branch 
plant location, but they are not out soliciting carpet 


by ivycTs 


W 
HAT THEY are doing is much more advantageous 


to their states. They know that many influences 
such as travel, the pages of unnumbered pe riodicals 
such as Reader's Digest 


their own or neighboring communities, all have 


and changes wrought in 


combined to convince the people in their communi 


tics of the value of, and the need for, industrializa 
tion. If all other influences tailed, the exodus of 
youth from any of these unindustrialized commu 
nities would have that effect. They do not need to 
be convinced, but they do need a protessional to 
tell them /e That is where these state industrial 
development departments come in 

Customarily, the departments have no money and 
seck none to establish or maintain a pilot plant ol 
ny other type ol industrial operation They do 


know 


Lea. Minnesota. and Columbus 


however, how communities such as Albert 

Nebraska ‘have 

activated Operation Boot Strap I hey pass that 

along. Not invariably, but rather fre 
" 


quently it takes effect. Lach time it does, it makes 


giuilanee 


in apostle of industry in the immediately-affected 
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community and converts of several of the neighbor 
ing communities 

The community development program is usually 
expressed through the establishment of an indus 
trial development corporation of civic nature: sale 
of stock or debentures on a community-wide basis 
purchase of land suitable for industrial location 
the proper zoning ot it; and, on occasion, the con 
struction of a modern multiple purpose one-story 
industrial plant. It works 

It works best in smaller municipalities rathes 
than large cities. That is because the smaller ones 
are most affected by the exodus of their youth and 
because the agricultural interests are those most 


I he 


by the expansion, first, of the opportunities for em 


benefited igricultural interests are benefited 
ployment of their exportable surplus of young men 
and women; and, second, by the commercial utiliza 
establishment of a 


captive market in the homes of those employed by 
| | 


tion of thei products or the 


such industries, or both 

An incidental product of such promotional pro 
grams is a new interest in, and awareness of, the 
study of economics. Taxation, labor rates and skills 
the importance of water, of transportation facilities 
of markets, and of science and research, all become 
topics of conversation and discussion. From that dis 
cussion come purpose and planning which affect not 
only the economic climate of the community but the 
Not incidentally but 


stone and mortar in the form ol 


state as a whole actually 
there grow brick 
edifices which mean investment, a wider tax base 


and, most important, more jobs 


T 
Now 4 ituation irises with which the recent 


Council of State 


Plannin Sey ¢ for State Governments 


{ 


public ition of the Governments 


CONCCTNS 
itself! It is the demand for, and apparent need of 


a state agency that will go beyond the business ce 


velopment olhce which the states already POSSESS 


ind relate its prog im to a broader fu ld 
Lvery legislator present knows from his own ex 


perience and can visualize future situations, where 


crash program have been or will be demanded re 
lating to such fields as the building and stafhng of 


new schools, the construction of wide and expensive 


highways, the solution of the problem of the aged 


the costs of mental health, the protection of health 


and industry in use of water resources, and the 


facilitation of housing. Pressures for immediate and 


costly programs have been or will be exerted while 


the ex pense isociated with present governmental 


ervices threatens the state treasury with pla 


red ink 
ale ts 


ernment 


I he public demands that the state assume new 


obligations for, if it does not, the federal govern 
ment will take over in a more expensive and less 
What to do 


The answer given by th 


ethoaent manner 
highly 
Plan 


ning Services f State Government, is that still one 


iuthors of the 
informative but admittedly debatable report 
more state agency be established, to be known by 


some such title as the “Office of Planning Services 


This ofhee, it suggests, would be either an immedi 
ate part ol the executive and ol co-equal with the 
budget ofhce in an integrated Department ol Ad 
ministration or kinanes 

lo quote directly from the text: “The Governor 
othe 


tall and probably with 


would ippoint a qualified director of the 


who, with a trained carees 


an advisor committee, would undertake the tollow 


ing general ltunctions—a i informational 


| 
id 


purely 
advisory stall agence. ither than as an admin 
istrative body 

i Assist the Go 


current and emerging 


objects es tor 


2 Compile i oinvento ! inal 


undertake researe 
(Such a 


vegTn 


ment been made 


Review mie est means tor coordinating the 


plans ot state ne How many of them can be 

idopted nowe can be postponed? 
{ Sugyve 

alternative 

quences of 


\ 


; ADY three state have wted ilong these linnes 


Maryland some years ago, Arizona and Pennsylvania 


just last voal Such mtion i recommended by the 


American Institute of Planners, the Commission on 


Intergovernmental Relations, and a number of stu 


dents and practitioners of state government. The 


lorce of events may be expected to increase the num 


ber ol such recone mlations and the accept mice ol 


them because proposals for similar action will 


come up in many of our legislatures in the next 


everal yeat ome tew words would seem in ordei 
by way ol turther definition 


This state planning service would not be 1 dupli 


ition Or expansion ol any present state agency in 


the commonwealths represented here 


istance where it 


It would leave local planning a 


i , 
is NOW—usua lodged either in the agency for eco 


nomic ce velopment or in the ippropriate division 


or branch of th tate universit Husine 


tion would certain! 


Picottiic cle 


promo 
remain the province ol the eco 


velopment othce 


It would not assume the planning function of the 


major state departments uch as highways, wellare 


| | 


and education. It would, however, work in close 


collaboration with t ¢ planning Givision without 
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giving unrequested advice or subtle interlerence in 
their proper affairs and responsi bilitse 

There would be close liaison between such a plan 
ning othes ind the legislative research committees 
ind councils presently constituted, the interim legis 
lative committees created from session to session 
and the executive budget agency in the iBT partine rit 
of administration or finance, again however, with 
out duplicating their functions or invading the vari 
ous helas in which the y have established prio 
suthorit 


I here 


ment of an advisory 


would ippear to be warrant tor appoint 
commission to work with such 
an olhce to provide for the expr sion ol varied 
View points and for participation in policy tormula 
tion by private citizens and othcaials of other depart 


ments 


- PROBLEM which ippears to have 


perplexed 
the authors of this report more than any other was 
that of tenure of the executive ofheer of such a 


Idleally, le 


free from partisan pressures ind influences 


planning agency hould perhaps be 
otic is 
is is the Federal Director of the Budget. The evi 


dent value otf continuity of service 


the professional 
nature of planning, the difficulty of securing quali 
when subject to the 


would all 


ippointment for a long term ind removal only 


fied! pe! onnel impact ol 


each election seom to recommend 
lor cause 

On the other hand, even stronger arguments rec 
ommend that such an ofhcer serve during the will 
Phat official should 


support of those responsible 


inal pleasure of the Governor 
have the sympatheti« 
lor the formulation and projection of his program 
hx perience too, has proven that, for ofhees of this 


nature, itt ometimes possible to secure men of 
great ability who do not wish a career in’ publi 
service. An idequate ilary, the provision ol 1 good 
career stafl, and the realization that his is a most 


important job to do will all, the 


suthors believe 
weigh heavily in recruiting the proper type ol exce 
utive lor such a post 

Q)ne value, it seems to me, which should accrue a 
a result ol having a long-term planning agency sud hi 
is 1S proposed, would be that of allording an etle« 
tive adjunct to the various committees on interstate 
cooperation We are all aware of the typ ol prob 
lems which come betore us, such as the means ol 
transportation, higher education in such fields as 
medicine, utilization ol natural resources, and so 
on down a long list. As committees meeting sepa 
rately on occasion, and once a year as a group, we 
accomplish much Certainly more should be within 
our reach if there were an ofhice operating twelve 
months a veal to carry through on those 


subject where coordinate action is warranted be 


cause of the savings of investment and the increase 


in efhciency that could be obtained 


Picistiatias y, all this sounds somewhat visionary 
So, too, were the proposals for business development 
agencies a lew years ago and before that those for 
education, highways, administration, civil service, 
parks, youth conservation, and the like. Each came 
as a result of a felt need and, as is now evident, their 
value exceeds their cost, or they would not be ex 
panding as they now are 

As is also true, any proposal which involves set 
ting up still one more state department is met with 
doubt if not automatic rejection. The inclination is 
to deny consideration to still further crowding of 
capitol corridors. That attitude may be the correct 
one to take to the present proposal selore acting 
on that attitude, however, it might be well to con 
sider what successful private enterprise does in fac 
ing its future when, as in these several states, « xpen 
diture of hundreds of millions—if not billions of 
dollars—is contemplated, There can be no question 
that every such industry does have, closely asso 
ciated with its chief executive and his board of 
directors, a specialized functional force to lay out 
new plants, new products, new markets, and im 
proved methods of operation, Government cannot 
well afford to disregard offhand and without con 
sideration the lessons learned by those elements of 
large-scale private enterprise which are so much a 
part of our economy—increasingly important, and 
financial supporters of our local and state govern 
ments 

Now, like Lady Godiva at the end of her ride, I 
draw near to my clos What | have endeavored to 
present in capsule form ts, first, the recognition of 
business development in the structure of our state 
government, That recognition is now well nigh com 
plete on the part of our forty-eight states. With the 
growth of population now quite certain to occur 
comes a compulsion, felt by each of our common 
wealths, to do all that government can do to supply 
each new member ol the working force with em 
ployment suitable to his ambitions and skills 

Second | have outlined an outgrowth ol these 
business and industrial development agencies. This 
is a planning office, preferably directly associated 
with the Governor's office, that concerns itself with 
the drafting of blueprints, of short and long-term 
projection, of those measures which should be taken 
by the individual states to meet changing economic 
and social conditions 

No one can foretell with accuracy what those con 
ditions are to be ten and twenty years from now. It 
is quite evident from what we already know, and 

Continued on page IAS) 





Legislatu ¢ bills are the u inp and woof of the legislat usiness. The author 
of this paper believes that state legislatures are engulfed with much too man 

of them. He also believes that they come into being in ways that can be 
improved In short, Mr. Kamins, who ts Director of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the Territory of Hawatt, favors submitting proposals for bills. rathey 
than detatled bills themselves as the means by which legislators u ould introduce 
é gislation kach proposal would bein non-technical, easily understood laneu ive 
hut 1t would state all the essentials sought {f{ter committee consideration, the 
bill itself could be drafted by profe ronals. Such a system. Mr. Kamins believes 
vould strengthen both the legislative process and product, without undercutt 

the right of legislators to propose new laws The authoy hegins his discussion by» 
ciling Hawatu experience hut he presents data from the sta ral and 


submits his suggestions for general cor 


A Proposal for Taking the Legislative Bill 


Out of Mass Production 


By Ropert M. KAmInNs 


Reflect on the difficulty of the lawmaker’s task before degree of centralization plac » within the legislative 


meting out to hi savage condemnation. By yoursell orbit many areas more commonly the concern olf 
' teow . ; ‘ } 
take at random ng itute and see how much local governments, School construction, the creating 


‘ would have to give it bef ( oved t 
4 WOUG Have tO it before you app on ol parks and pl iygrounds, appropriations for county 
main proposition but also every minute detail ' 
hospitals and local libraries, operation of airports 
vase, every word, yes, every punctuation mark. Then 
and harbors, establishment of liquor commissions 

imagine yourself confronted with 1,460 such propositions 

; , and police commissions—all these are the joint re 
and perhaps oni sixty at your command I he 


chances are in that time you could not understanding] sponsibility of the territorial legislature. The result 


even read all the bills introduced at one session of ; Is a COplous Quantity ol local and special bills 


Legislature in one of the larger states. Do you think Furthermore, Hawaii's Organic Act can be amend 
then, that you could master them all? Do you think you ed only by the national Congress. Each legislative 
could find the es v ‘ case, know how the session at lolani Palace in Honolulu sees the intro 


change prop sed would modify it, see clearly hov 
effect would re | seasure the evil to be cured 


duction of scores of measures, usually in the torm 
of joint resolution requesting the Congress to pet 
cide whether hange would be wise? Try it 


i F , mit the issuance of bonds in excess of the limit set 
uct ‘ ’roblems, p. 652 


by the Organic Act, to permit land transfers beyond 
1] ENACTED BY THI LEGISI ATURI the Scope ol those authorized by the Organ Act, to 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII permit basic governmental reorganization, to 4 
Thus prefaced, between two and three thou quire legislative reapportionment, ete Always intro 
sand measures proposing to amend or add to the duced are petitions for the granting of statehood 
laws of Hawaii will be introduced betore the ter the realization olf which would abolish the need for 
torial legislature in 1957, if the recent history of this stream of prayers addressed to Washington 
the territory is a dependable guide This number Beyond these special circumstances lie other fae 
will probably place Hawaii within the first rank of tors making for the full legislative hoppers which 
American legislatures, measured by the input of Hawaii experiences in common with many main 
bills and joint resolutions; the territorial legislature land state [he legislature meets in regular session 
will be exceeded in this respect only by the assem only in odd-numbered years and then normally only 
blies of California, New York, Massachusetts, Min lor a period of sixty legislative days. So scheduled, 
nesota, Connecticut and those ol two or three other the legislative proc nee irily become 5 spas 
states See lables iA and iB.) modu the conclusion Gt each brief session finds 
Special circumstances contribute to the high birth many issues only partially thrashed out, The mea 


ite of legislative measures in Hawaii. An unusual ures still under consideration at adjournment must 
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Table il 
PERRITORIES RA 


OF MEASURES ENACTED 


i? 

NKED BY NUMBER 

ACTED, AND PERCENI! 
REGULAR SESSIONS 


Number of Measures Vember of Measure 
Introduced Ena ted 
(i N. ¥ 6,977 1) Cali 
(2) Calif 5 4) 2) Fla 
Conn 4 507 N. Car 
{ Mass 4,097 j Conn 
») Minn 4.507 ») ill 
(6) Fla 4.479 6) Tenn 
7) Hawaii 2,656 (7) Ma 
8) Tenn. 2,291 4) Minn 
(g) 1 2,168 (9g) Me 
(10) N. Car. 1,997 (10) Ore 
on) Me 1,877 it) La 
Miss. 1,555 12) Md 


13) N. J 1,702 (14 Va 
14 La.? 1,658 (14) Miss 


15) Ala 1611 (15) Wi 
16) Md 1,492 (16) S. Car 
Wis 1,495 (17) Ala 
(18) Ore 1,492 (18) Texas 


19) Lexas 1,49! 19) Nev 
20) Wash 1,457 wo) R. I 


21) Ohio 1 aes 1) Ark 

az) Va. 1,293 N.H 
23) S. Car. 1,204 (2%) (sa 

24) KR. I 1,121 (24) Kan 
ar) Ark 1,099 (25) Okla 
6) lowa 1,080 (26) S. Dak 
27) Okla 1,033 (27) Wash 
#8) Ind 1,016 (28) N. Mex 
29) Ga 81 aq) Hlawatt 
o) Kyt 949 (30) N. J 
41) Mo QA% 1) Ind 

s2) W. Va. 991 2) Neb 
(43) Mich .Qi4 4) N. Dak 
44) Ne gi2 (44) Vt 

(5) Kan K7Qq s5) Ohio 
16) N. Mex. 860 (36) Colo 
47) S. Dak Bis, (47) Ky 

8) Colo 807 5 lowa 


39) N. H 752 49) Mo 
(40 M mit 4 {0 Mich 
si) N. Dak. 612 (4! Idaho 


{1 
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15! 


4? 


(42) Utah 577 (4 Mont 
14 Idaho 571 13) W 
14) Vt 571 (44) Alaska 
s5) Ariz 563 (45) Uta 
{0 Neb 559 Ww W \ i 
17) Alaska 493 (47) Ariz 
18) Wyo 437 (48) N y 
ivailable 
Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Mean 1,582 Meat 
Median 1,410 Median 


*Prepared by Clinton Tanimura, Resear 


lative Reference Bureau, Hawan 


Source Council of State Governments 1 
1g55 especially Lables 


ture Structure and Procedure 
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for most states ind Haw 
force of law. Some jul wlictior 
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ludes only 
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The Legislative Bill 


pertorc be filed perhaps to be considered vain 


virtually de no by the next 


quently by the next, and the next 
: 


No satisfactory machinery is provided { 
nuity between sessions. Since 1944 a legislative r 


ence bureau has furnished facilities for interim re 


search, but no wwency exists, other than the leg 


which can determine in advance o 


lature itself 
ich ssion the areas of legislative interest in which 
asure should be dratted. ¢ onseq ut ntly, it is lett 


to individual members to determine what 


ire to be introduced, and a member cognizant 


i need for legislation must usually rely upon his 


own initiative to insure the introduction ol an ip 


propriate bill. Multiple introduction of similar bills 
re sults and i consensus as to the legt lative iwenda 


itil the session is well advanced 


check by tile ‘ 


introduction of dupli ite bills \ 


is not obtained 


Nor is there 


ittitucle on thre 


tom or publy 


measure introduced by a member olf one parts 


which excite lavol ible notice is likely to bye copied 


and reintroduced, by a politi il rival—or even by a 


fellow partisan, Committees frequently appropriate 
minority member mal 


iltered, under the PLISprice 


a promising bill signed by 
reintroduce it titab 


of the majority party 


Many are called; few are chosen 


Cc) ms recent record the Hawaii legislature 
! file rte lo otherw 


expected to vi aowt 


olf ill but a mall traction ol the measure 
duced for its consideration. Of every hundred bills 


and joint resolutions 


ollered belore the last two 
territorial leg ture in average ol less than fifteen 
received legislatiy ipproys il and few than four 
teen, hav d the scrutiny of the Governor 
became law 55 only about one-fourth of the 
measure ven reported out for the cor 
tion of the two legislative bod the rest 
Committees 


l able 


Hawai ( ‘ ipparentl extreme 


terred b 
inally assigned. (See 


median mainland tate with 1} 


the ratio law enacted to bills introduced 


i , 
pel Cent im 145% ana 45 | 
. howevel reported ratio 


proxi ite 
1Q55 Ss 


ipproaching “ Ss, « tl i In 


ind 1955, the legi lature ol 


passed less than a third of the measures introduced 
belore them: lowa, Ma ichusett Michigan, Minne 
ota, Missourt, New York, Ohio 
Washington and West Virginia. At 
ions the Calitornia and Kentuck 


icted a bare third of their bills and joint resolution 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 
BEFORE HAWAIL LEGISLATURI 


il 
sriie nad d 


Subt 


It is not suggested that such rankings as those 


made in Table 1 show the relative merit or efhciency 


of the respective stat legislature Conceivably a 


well functioning legislative body may have pre 
ented before it a myriad number of well consid 
ered measure mid may vet find good reason for 
rejecting most of them; a le idmirable assembl 
may consider mall number of undesirable bill 
and enact most rf them None ol thre Cvuirce con 
sulted, however uggests that this situation obtains 
ik ithe thre 


paper ts, first, that the low ratios 


in any region of the United State 


| 


burden of thi 


hown in Table 1 give evidence that much of the 


legislative input is not serious! considered, From 


thus it is adduced that thre heer volume ol bill 


impede such consideration 


Clogged legislative channels 


_ LPGISLATIVE proce inherently complex, can 


also be made cumbersome by a plethor iol bill 


State legislature ire usually not well stafled with 


persons equipped by training and experience to 


inalyze, compare and prepare for the consideration 


of individual members and committees a ma ol 


tatutory proposal Indexes and digests of measure 


introduced may be ol help in keeping track of a 
burgeoning pile of bill They are of only limited 
use, however, in enabling a committee to quaint 
itself with the relative merits of a large number of 
measures relerred to it, measures which are perhaps 
imilar in some respects but different in others, the 


degree ol difference and ut 


ignilicance frequent 
not leaping to the eye 


Phe predictable result of a cumulative backlog 











within ‘ init ms the « 4 ny the icegi i 
live proce nl bat the committee chairman 
imal it tall are experienced, the bolus fed to each 
major committee is not like to be well digested 
Ihe choice mace nm committee among a large num 
het ol ¢ Mmpeting mica I ipl to depend in large 


part upon chance hich of the pile happen to 
come to the attention the committee members or 
clerh i well a pon the relative merits of the 
bills. Lobbyist ho are able to bring some order 
out of the jumble of bills by informal briefing of 
committees or individual legislators are the more 
NCU OTN if Ta cine mstatice Indeed int thr ib 
ence ol a larg “ul experienced legislative staff, 
thy thre) lieouse make i rece wy contribution 
in the screening of tl rislative imput. The price 
ol the contributior 1 course is that measure ol 
crapcectn to thie lophyl j i 1) i I tor the itten 
tion ol the itt mm ! manner deemed 


favorable to the position ol the lobbyist 


How to limit the legislative input? 


wes have taken a variety of measures to 


| PGISLAT 
“ keep trom 
r 


) bemg completely ove helmed by 
barge if} itiet ising number ot bill Bill control 
is Casi ittuined under a cabinet tem of the 
British miocte except for private bills, or unless 
pecial dispensation i given by the cabinet to indi 
vidual member hl measure proposed by the 
parliamentary leaders of the part vw coalition in 
pos rare consi lere | 

American | itiire firncl thye task inherently 
more cditheult. be political | wlers, however firmls 
in powel vould presume to deny the legislator his 


ition inh any num 


ber ard on an il t. It may be ( understood 
that the mea ! once introduced a bill mad re 
ferred to committer | we el ' iit ce iohet ol 
da but the i ht of mtrod ion renerally held 
i tonsatict 

he | i | ‘ have com l¢ rity vith the 
pr yblem reconciling treedom ol introduction with 
the need tor caretul consideration of measure in 
troduced. A device of the Ohio House of R presen 
tatives illustrates the infrequent practice of ¢ tab 
lishun i screen proc | levislative proposals 


Kevinning im roan, the 


blow cmp ved a rele 


uthorit to clet 


cies COMMMILICE Pithitie 
whether bills are lrivolous, irrelevant, introduced 
in bad taith or d plication It so thre vo back to 
them authors or are filed at that sta li not, they go 
back to the House with recommendation tor then 
proper asst ment to ather committ or this com 
mittee can recommend chars ombination of 


bills, and ha suthority to give ipproval to the lorm 


i} ’ 
anil legal 


miter 
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Robert Luce, who commended the use of screen 
ing committees, also suggested that legislators be 
required to pay a filing fee for the introduction of 
each bill, “a fee no larger than that for beginning a 
lower courts.’” The 


suit in one of the proposal, 


while perhaps reasonable (for jurisdictions with 
idequat salaries for legislators has proven no more 
that 


adopted the custom of the Greek colony of Locria 


popular than would the suggestion there be 
which required the proposer of a new law to stand 
before the public assembly with a noose around his 
neck, to be tightened if the assembly, upon learning 
his reasons, did not adopt his proposal . 

Most 
time limit upon the introduction of bills 
date established by 


legislatures go no turther than placing a 


T yond 


ore statute or rule, new meas 


ures can be received only with the consent of an 


extraordinary 


majority, or all, ol the members of 


thre house, or upon thre request ol the Governor 


Exception is sometimes made for bills introduced 
by committees and for revenue and appropriation 
acts. This procedural rule may serve, close to the 


end ot the session. to tree legislative attorne vs, typ 


tasks ol 


measures which are to be 


ists, Clerks and other staff assistants for the 


amending and refining 


considered seriou ly for 


lge from one’s personal and vicarious experience 


cnactment However to 


peu 


idoption of a filing deadline does not effectively 


limit the number of bills, since it is not set until the 


legislators have begun to sa 1p the bottoms of thei 
briel ses 


Alternatively, a few state legislatures have tune 


tioned under a ‘split session” arrangement; alter a 


recess ol several days, somewhere midway in the 


legislative period, no bills—or only one or two bills 
can be introduced. The result 


per member appal 


ently, has not been to limit the number of bills, but 
rather to encourage the introduction of a supply of 
incomplete “skeleton” bills during the first portion 
ol the session which can be taken out of stor ie and 
utilized during the second portion 

None olf these procedure s has been strikingly sue 
cesstul 


Input most nearly to 


Those legislatures which seem to limit their 
SCTIOUS mcasures appeal to 


triad in oft i reening committes ‘Tul ny i rie pec 
‘ on in 1654, when the leadersh p of the Se ste i le ou 
i ' bal i tatehood matters. No measure ere oth 
niroduced betore the Senate unt cleared bw the cor 

ra 

Robert Luce, 1 Py j Ne York: Hougl 
Mill ta Te p 7) 

‘Robert Luce, / i Pp ¢ . York: Houg! 
Mifflin Co., 1995), p. ¢ 

See, for example, Winston W. Crouch and Dean K. Me 
Henry, California Govern Berkele L nive ‘ 
Calitornia Press, 1949), p s. Lhe authors ascribe the use of 
meaxtifiedd skeleton bill iA bills outlining a statute but 
with incomplete provisions—to the fact that “the legal dratt 
i talt is not sufthciently large to dratt during the month of 
Jans ivy all the measures which legislators wish to introduce 
n February as well as to a desire of legislators to store away 
mmunitior vhich can be armed tor use in the closed season 
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ucceed r because of strong le idership or by 
thei restraint in 


fathering measures, rather 


than by use of mechanical device One must 


congrat ie di ciples of neo-Malthusianism 


but what remains for the other, less self-disciplined 


bodies? Can legislative process he mocifi 


ongestion without inhibiting the 


* 


Historical forerunners to the bill 


TSk OF tHe bill or 
J 


means olf introduci iv ideas belore 


joint resolution as the sol 
a legislature 

rsal in the United States that it 
lorgotten that such has not alwavs been the 
In the first few decades of government un 
the federal constitution, the 


proceeded 


national Congr 


i different mannet 


were referred to the commit 
e were introduced into ¢ 
on trom the pre 

or by 

ubject t 


whole 


While the Congress, beginning about 1810, came 
normal method ol 


rules of the House 


to use bill introduction as the 


nitiating thie legi bALIVE proce 


of Representatives have continued to permit intro 


duction of a subject by peution 


leaving to a com 


mittee the pre paration of a bill, and thi 


alternative 
route has been used from time to time 
Simitart 


(mer 1 


union, the bill came to rey { resolution or pe 


mong the tate ol the 


tition as the standard me ol initiating the legisla 


live proce Some reasons for the general adoption 


ol the bill form are outlined by oseph P. Cham 
| 


berlain 


OTD tte 


So baldlys nt shortcoming of the 


' ! 
proced bill introduction 1 ipparent. Under it 


the bu frequently pres ited with an 


eX-part hut problem on which he has to 


vote, even if th mi wh s ‘not ca 


for him to under “lin which he is not thitel 


ested. Unless he rie in the legislature 
or attached t f | { le ol going behind 
the proposes emedy may turn out 
to be an istact Dill 3 frequently dif 
ficult to nature it frequenth 
’ wt iM l al it illeged eflect 
must | 


Robert Ammons ol 


rho. Conterenc 
gis ite) ( ] ti vieu Spcrience i 


peaker ol ‘ representative that 
the legi t ‘ iher procedure for 


nitiating ! Heol 


posed that 


oO itrodu 
olution that 
ora cerTtai 


) 


Lue ye ichu 


‘ xp ricthice ol Ma 
etts with ulvocated by 


As cle 


ing the rule 


imular to that 
C,overnor At f ve its insulhciena 
cribed b 
ol the M 


tion lo 


by hore 


Court permitted mo 


form ol an “order 
ol miquil ‘ ! ) mn practice uch 
oraet were f its mothe 
time in th borin Tite 
cnt lo i 


ATTh pe d Ww 


COMICS wert 


ol ordet 


Resistance to change? 


pene on 
freely oft 
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the legislative process cannot be ascribed merely to 


i reluctance to change blectri voting boards, 
treamlined legislative journals, the use of the tape 
recorder for recording debates all demonstrate that 
new techniques will be adopted if the legislators 
we convinced that their joint task will thereby be 
made easier or more meaningtul 

Ihe record strongly suggests that reforms which 
ould limit the legislator’s access to the law-making 
proc uch as bill rationing or screening commit 
tees, are not likely to be taken kindly. The intro 
duction of ideas belore the entire legislature has 
become a basic right, rather than a privilege, of 
the American legislator 

Over the course of the last century or so, the right 
ol idea introduction has become identified with the 
right of bill introduction. Such identification ts un 
derstandable, since the bill is the standard vehicle 
for conveying legislative ideas, but it is unlortunate, 
since it may be desirable to limit the use of the bill 
while leaving unrestricted the right to introduce 
ideas. What ws conten plated mt this article iad 
and propo als for legisla 


vorcement hetween bill 


fron 


An alternative to the bill 


Fie reoistaAtive bill, as a vehicle tor the initial 


sullers 


consideration of a legislative proposal 


from a major virtue: it is too complete. A proper 
ball Compre henads all statutory aspects ol the area to 
which the measure is addressed; as a matter ol 
routine it details conditions, powers duties, rights 
relationships and penalti it is frequently replete 
with references to, or amendments ol, existing law 
Such provisions are ol course, necessary tor the 
judicial and administrative construction of the bill 

if it is ever enacted, The odds on enactment, how 
ever, as they are computed in Table 1, are genet 
illy long 

The form, style 


bill make it formidable to read and dithcult to un 


incl frequently the length of the 


derstand. Statutory language lrequently is a queer 
mixture of terseness and prolixity air peculiar 
syntax olf the law may be explainable in terms of 
preced nt and custom, but it scarcely makes for un 
derstanding by anyone not prepared to decipher its 
intent section by section and phrase by phrase 
Consequently, the first step in the consideration 
ol bills by a lewslative committee ts frequently the 
obtaining of an outline, digest, or some other con 
densation of the measures which the committee may 
consider—some briel statement which can be un 
derstood by a busy reader without relerence to the 
tatutes. Such digests may be routinely prepared for 
ill bills as they are introduced, or individually upon 
request they ma‘ be thre product ol a legi lator, an 
SCT VICE 


employes ol the legislature a legislative 


agency, oF they may be provided by a non-govern 
mental source Armed with condensations, in the 
accuracy of which he has confidence, the legislator 
can more readily appraise the basic merits or cle 
merits of the measures on which he is required to 
Without such aids, he is likely to 


be cle pe ndent on the advice of someone else who has 


pass judgment 


had both opportunity ind incentive to read through 
and comprehend the import of the bill. The “some 
one else may be a ce partir nt ofhcial, a me wspapel 
man, a lobbyist, or any of the many informal, volun 
tary staff aides who are available in the corridors of 
the capitol building 

The procedure of first preparing a detailed bill 
ind then reducing it to an outline or digest so that 
it can be more easily understood might p< rple xX an 
observer unaccustomed to the legislative process in 
America. He might think the order of events no less 
trange than those which puzzled Alice as she 
watched the Whit Queen bandage a wound she 


as bold as Alice 


our spectator might suggest that the legislature first 


was about to receive. If he were 


consider a statement, limited to only several pata 
graphs, which would set forth in clear language the 
end sought by proposed legislation and the means 
of accomplishing it 

Our spectator would need reminding that the 
legislature must consider precise language; the full 
implications of a law cannot be ascertained from a 
mere digest or outline. He might ask, however, if 
it is necessary to start out with a complete bill, if 
you grant that its very length and form seriously 
impedes understanding. Beginning with a_ brict 
statement of the nature of the contemplated legis 
lation, a discussion in committee of the ends sought 
and the suggested means could thresh out the vari 
a bill would then be draft 
ed in proper legal form in accordance with the di 


ous alternatives. Finally 


rections of the legislators 

The suggestion of our observer of the legislative 
process might-Je carried out by the substitution of 
proposals’ for bills as the routine vehicl for plac 
ing items on the agenda of a legislature. Proposals 
in a given subject area would be relerred to com 
mittlees, which would then discuss and compare the 
ideas set before them and determine in detail what 
bill, if any, should be drafted 

By way of illustration, a proposal might take the 
form shown on following page Ihe example is 
based upon Senate Bill 440 of the 1955 session of 
the Hawai legislature, a six page measure which 


ultimately became Act 264 

\ recent mail sur ' cicat { lve states com 
prehensive lewisiative digests are prepared by governmental 
iwencies. In « hieen states and Hawa private OUps Th 
Hawaii the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce) have under 
taken the digesting lunction, sometimes covering only certain 


sreas of le vislation 
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A Proposal FoR THE ENACTMENT 
BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THI 
Terrrrory or Hawai or a Bit 
(CREATING AN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 
Purpose: 
lo establish a territorial agency to: (1) encour 


ge the economic development of the Terri 


tory by undertaking and subsidizing research 

for new products and new industries; and (i 

coordinat ccoononik res irch ind econo 
cle ve lopme ntal activities of other t¢ rritorial cle 
partments 

(Organization 

staggered 


commerce, and 


Seven-man board; with four-year 
terms; representing industi 
wwriculture bipartisan, with at least one mem 
ber from each county toard to be non-com 
pensated except for expenses Director, chosen 
by board, to be excluded from civil service pro 
visions 

Advisory boards to be established in felds of 
iwwricultural develop 


development ind credit ce velop 


industrial deve hop nit 

ment land 

ment. 
Powers: 


Io assume all duties, authority property, ree 
ords, and funds of present Industrial Research 
rose arch by 


late information concerning Hawali's economic 


Advisory Council lo encourage 
granting contracts to qu ilifted agencies 
development ind, by advice and use of grant 
powell to promote coordination olf goverTnmen 
tal efforts to toste1 such development lo re 
port to governor il a territorial agency reluse 
to act in coordination with others in area of 


economic development. Governor to be au 
thorized to require such coordination if, alter 


public hearing, he deems coordination required 


in publi interest 


\ppropriation 


\pproximatel $400,000 lor biennium 
\mendments to present la required 
Amendment or repeal of Acts 122, 217, and 202 


ol the Session Laws ol Haw tit 1449, 1GQ5l ine 


which established Industria 


195%, respectivels 


Re CAaTcti Advisor Council 


When effective 
Jul l IQ55 
| 


Ii troducs i Ly 


Date of introduction 
By-products of using the proposal form 


Wreees v pectator foo cliscu i ivy tit vill 
bill«tral ] | i ithe. / pie isi . 


mi -screntily Mmpling m f rhage cf 


a reaction not to be expected, at first blush, from a 
group so threatened by technological unemploy 
ment. Questioning the utility of the bill form goes 
to the heart of a basic problem of bill-drafting, al 
though one seldom aired in public. The problem ts 
that while the bill-drafter is usually consideree to 
be a technician who translates into correct legal 
legislative 


form the intent of policy makers, lv 


often, perhaps typically, finds himself making pol 
icy decisions. Stepping out of character in the pro 
ess of bill-drafting results not so much from an over 
reaching by the draftsman, but from the insuth 
ciency of his instructions. Legislative requests for 
the preparation of bills are frequently couched in 
general terms; even after discussing the prospective 
bill with the requestor, the draftsman is likely to be 
left to work out important details of the measur 
iccording to his own judgment and conscience, The 


only alternative, sometimes not feasible in the on 


dered confusion of a legislative session, is to work 
back and forth between the requestor and the draft 
Unless he is to submit an incomplete or skeleton 


ball, the 


ireas ol unresolved policy decisions Frequently he 


lralter has no ready means of avoiding 


must himself resolve them 
“Proposals it may be observed, would not rr 


cjuire the crvice ol experienced bill-drafters Sub 


ject matter specialists persons knowledge ible ol 
public health administration, civil service, taxation 


mining, crime and punishment, aviation, ete 
would better serve to outline the ends and means of 
legislation in their areas of competence, at the di 
rection ol a legislator 


The skills of drafters 


hort supply could be reserved for the preparation 


which are chroni ill itt 


ot bills upon the detailed instruction of committees 


following their « mination of the several propo 7 
} 


referred to them. The number of bills drafted 


hould be ippreciably reduced as a consequence of 


this committee screening, and the technical quality 


ol the measures improved by moving from a pro 


duction line to the custom-tailoring of legislative 
nic assure 
Summary 


[' HAS BEE iggested that the legislative bill 
dralted as law-to-be, is inherently a poor vehicle 
lor the communication otf thought 


Reliance upon 


the bill as the means of initiating the legislative 
, , 

proce given the enormous number of bills mtro 

luced helore mo American a emblies eflectivel 


bars lawmaket from immediat« comprehen ion ot 


he proposals placed before them. To cope with thi 


probiem of communication, senators and re presenta 


ives must rely upon the advice ol persons in at 
enaanee itmort = tlve yi ttite ho may have al 
‘ ; 
e inte Wn some JUTIsShictions, Upor ali 
( ‘aa €1a 








A project to aid the rehabilitation of boys in the Colorado State Reformator; 
now has been proceeding for almost a year—a mobile camp unit for which the 
legislature provided in 1955. In this article Herbert E. Allen, Director of the 
State Department of Public Institutions, and James §. Thomas, Warden of the 
State Reformatory, tell why the experiment was adopted and what it is. And 
they find that it is accomplishing its purposes—for the boys and for the state 





By Herserr f 


ummer of 1955 the Colorado State 


LA'S 
Reformatory completed and put in the field 

The 
I he 
their ability at handling boys and 
the 
the 


its mobile camp unit unit consists of three 


otheers and thirty boys officers are selected for 


their versatility 


their interest in construction, while bovs are 


selected on an honor basis and on judgment 


that this kind of work will aid them in their reha 
bilitation program 

The 
$44,000 in funds to set up the mobile work and 
It belief at that that this 


a fine experiment and would be a 


1955 Colorado General Assembly provided 


camp unit was the time 


would ln new 
departure trom the road camps, forest camps and 
been used to house in 


It 


much 


farm dormitories that have 


mates away from the institutiogs in many states, 


was believed that a mobile unit would be 


better for the type of areas that needed to be served 
in Colorado 

Onn the trips the boys construct roadside parks 
ml build fireplaces, tables and toilets at picnic 
They work in other parks and in such forest 
Dhey gaining 


the state from the 


ite ays 


tasks as clearing of undergrowth are 


from the experience and so is 
work accomplished 
I bv 


ported bs towitiy of 


entire unit is on wheels and can be trans 


in some cases, under its own 


power to sites whenever there ts a desire to move 


Phe sleeping unit is housed in two standard, 48-loot 
metal trailers, the shells of which were bought and 
the imteriors completed lor bunks by the institu 
tion's shops. These units sleep fourteen boys in each 
trailer Another 1) foot trailer COTMPT ist s the dining 
room, which will seat the entire camp crew ol oth 
cers ara! inmates at one time. A lourth 48-foot trail 
er comprises the kitchen, which ts equipped with 


retrigerator, stove, sink, work table, deep treeze and 


ill the conveniences of home, in addition to sleep 
nige Spruce for the two cooks and storage area tor 
for! \ vfiloot trailer was found to make a very 
fine ofhcer leeping quarters as we Il as ofhee space 
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The Colorado State Reformatory 
Mobile Camp Unit 


THOMAS 


An old Denver 
Tramway bus, still using its old motor for locomo 


and a refrigeration and storage area 
tion, makes a splendid bathhouse, toilet and wash 
This unit 
urinal and four wash basins, and it has its own hot 


room has three showers, two toilets, a 
water heater and gas heater for warming the unit 
in cold weather. 

On a Ford truck are mounted three light plants 

two of 3144 KW size and one of g KW capacity 
Ihe smaller units will take care of the normal camp 
needs; the larger one is used when power equipment 
is needed. A trailer carries a 1,000 gallon water tank 
This takes 
care of the water supply of the camp when it is 


with a water pressure pump built to it 


camping in some area where water is not available 
On a second trailer is mounted a butane tank that 
can supply the camp needs for a four-month period 

Iwo large Chevrolet trucks are assigned to the 
One has 
each is supplied with a winch at the front 


unit a hoist built to the front end, and 
Iwo 
Chevrolet dump trucks are also assigned, as well 
aaGMC pi kup and a Ford station wagon. Bought 
from the original appropriation but not assigned 
to the camp are a GMC tractor and a 25-foot semi 
a Ford g-ton van and a Ford 2-ton flat rack 


\ third Chevrolet dump truck is kept at the 


trailer, 
truck 
institution as a reserve unit. Also bought out of the 
original $38,000 are all the small tools used by the 
unit and all of the kitchen equipment, On the pres 
ent project, two tents are used—one as a storage 
a laundry 


room and the second as 


I, HAS BEEN found that one trip a week via truck 
from the institution to get supplies from the insti 
tutional storeroom keeps the camp in all supplies 


except tresh meats, milk and vegetables. These are 


| grocery stores 


Loughe through the loca 
The ofhcers assigned to the camp are a Captain 
two 


Four and 


Continued 


in Coracte correctional othcers in 


on page 1858 











Guide Lines on the Aging 


ERETOFORE, growing old was like the weather 

everyone talked about it but no one did 

anything about it. It may be that the anal- 

ogy is no longer useful—that we are on the threshold 

of an era of doing something about the problems of 
older persons 

rhe problems of the aging and aged are recog 
nized now as of major concern to the entire nation 
A large and increasing proportion of our popula 
tion is or will be affected by the social, psychologi 
cal, health, employment, and economic security 
problems characteristic of this age group. 

At the state level, this concern has been reflected 
in legislation, state services and the appointment of 
special study commissions, advisory councils and 
administrative agencies. It was reflected by the 1954 
Governors’ Conference when it requested the Coun 
cil of State Governments to make a study and sub 
mit recommendations for planning in this field 
The study was completed last year and a Bill of 
Objectives and Program for Action were submitted 
to the Governors for consideration by the states 

More recently, the Council joined with the Fed 
era! Council on Aging, an interdepartmental com 
April 


on Aging 


mittee appointed by the President in in 
sponsoring a Federal State 
which was held in Washington, D.C., 


Participating in it were representatives of the Gov 


Contlerence 
June 5% 


ernors ol the states and territories, representatives 
of various federal agencies, and other persons with 
knowledge and experience in the field 

Former Governor Howard Pyle of Arizona, repre 
senting the the 
the Conference. Principal addresses were delivered 
by Governor Robert B. Meyner New Jersey, 
Under Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson and Se« 
retary Marion 6. Folsom of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Former Governor 


Robert D Blue ot lowa presided over the closing 


President, welcomed delegates to 


session 

Phe conference met in five general panel sessions 
Panel participants included state, federal and local 
officials and representatives of private agencies and 
institutions Following each session, the conterence 
broke up into small working groups to discuss the 
specific topic the panel had presented. On the third 
day these groups reassembled to discuss their own 
assigned areas in the light of the total picture as 
developed in the earlier panel and the group dis 
cussions, and to make recommendations 

A major aim of the conference was to focus at 


Older Citizens 
Action 


A Summary of the 
The Council of State Gov 


The States and Their 
Problem and a Program for 
ernments, Chicago, 1955 
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tention on how the states and federal government 
are organizing and what they are doing to carry out 
programs. Emphasized particularly were the means 
by which the several levels of government can assist 
one another. Explicitly or implicitly, each working 
group concluded that the social and economic prob 
lems associated with aging cannot be attacked and 
solved by any one agency or by any single level of 
government. They 
problems. To the extent that they are resporisibili 


are manysided and complex 
tics of government, the working groups found, they 
bv effective, 
all levels and by all agencies immediately concerned 


can be met only cooperative action olf 


with healthy and productive lives for older citizens 


Bb CONCLUSIONS of the discussion groups were 
They 


were not offered for adoption. No floor votes were 


presented in oral reports to the conference 


taken nor were minority views formally expressed 
it being understood that the recommendations were 
not binding on anyone 

Following 
ports 

Employment, Vocational Rehabilitation and Re 
The discussion group in this area called 
program 
employment opportunities for older workers, coun 


are thumbnail summaries of the re 


tirement 


for a concerted, nationwide to mcrease 
seling and placement services by specialized pet 
sonnel in public employment ofhees, and educa 
tional or rehabilitation services lor workers needing 
them. It favored a broad program of education “to 
encourage employers to adopt plant polic ies which 
ensure the employment and retention of older per 
sons in employment as long as they are able and 
willing to work 

Phe report urged the federal government to take 
the lead in intensive research to provide more facts 
about the physical capacities and performance re« 
ords of older workers. It asked the states to inven 
tory the resources they already have available for 
special services and to assure their best use. And it 
suggested study and experiment with various pro 
grams that may provide employment or income for 
older persons who are unable to qualify for full 
time, normal jobs 


Income Maintenance I he group that concen 
trated on this area urged that, as the basic source 
ol 


ance should be extended to cover all employed and 


retirement income, old-age and survivors insur 
self-employed persons, should provide a more ade 
quate income and should include a permanent and 
To build on this 


base it recommended that private pension plans be 


total disability insurance program 
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expanded and that benefits of voluntary health in 
surance programs be made more widely available 
to the aged. Likewise its report held that the un 
employment insurance program should be strength 
ened 

Phe group proposed that federal and state maxi 
mums on individual assistance payments be elimi 
nated, in order to permit payments to reac h an ade 
quate level and to be geared to current costs of liv 
ing. As long 48 maximums exist, however, it held, 
the federal government should share in the costs of 
meeting the special medical needs of elderly people, 
beyond the matching on assistance payments, On 
the other hand, the group fe It that the federal gov 
ernment should participate financially only in those 
assistance and other wellare programs which do not 
have residence requirements 

The report urged that the states include compre 
hensive provisions for medical care needs lor those 
individuals who are able, without assistance, to 
meet only their own maintenance needs 


Physical and Mental Health 
subject pointed out that active rehabilitation of the 


The group on this 


aged to the maximum level of self care should be 
the keystone of all programs, whether or not there 
is a vocational goal, The report recommended pro 
vision of federal, state and private funds for applied 
or operational research; development and evalua 
tion of demonstrations of community health serv 
wes lor the aged, including prevention of illness 
detection of disease, and rehabilitation of the indi 
vidual; and basic research in gerontology 

It suggested, further, that funds be provided to 
support the development ol teaching programs in 
the universities incorporating basic concepts essen 
tial to the care and understanding of the aged. Such 
courses, it considered, were appropriate for the cur 
riculums of students in the health and related disci 
plines. Academic attention could best be focussed 
on problems of the health of the aged, the report in 
dicated, by appointment of a “coordinator.” It sug 
gested that funds should be available to enable him 
to stimulate and support the teaching of gerontol 
ogy through interdepartmental as well as intercol 


lege committees 


Education and Recreation 


federal government to provide 


This re port iskead the 
personnel im the 
Othee of Education to conduct research and provide 
consultative and advisory services, to the end that 
effective education tor the aging may be developed 
in cooperation with the states and with private 
agencies and institutions. It urged federal agencies 
to examine their recreational programs and to pro 
vide more opportunities lor elderly people in them 
It advised assessment of current resources on an 


over-all basis and additional research by the Ofhce 














of Education. And the group recommended crea 
tion of a Federal Recreation Service 

It suggested that cach state department of educa 
tion assume responsibility for assuring that ade 
quate training opportunities are available, through 
out the state, for volunteer and staff personnel who 
work with older adults. To provide more effective 
educational programs for the aged, it suggested, 
each department should have a well-staffed and ade 
quately financed adult education unit. And the re 
port favored establishment by each state of a state 
recreation agency that would utilize, correlate and 
improve cxisting programs and institute new pro 
grams as needed. 

Local public recreation agencies, according to the 
group, should provide. leadership, facilities and 
services; communitywide planning should be cai 
ried on in cooperation with all other groups con 
cerned; special consideration and service should be 
given to adult shutins, bedridden persons and 
those who are chronically handicapped but not in 
institutions. Institutions were asked to provide 
recreational programs and facilities for their aged 
residents 


Housing and Living Arrangements. Seeking “‘a 
combination of public and privately financed hous 
ing for America’s older citizens,” the group that 
concentrated on this subject proposed that the Fed 
eral Council on Aging compile and publish a direc 
tory of available housing facilities for the elderly 
and that public and private agencies cooperate to 
create a plan of action. It recommended that effort 
be made to acquaint older people who are attracted 
to move into retirement villages in states other than 
their own with a knowledge of residence require 
ments that are conditions to various forms of public 
seTVICes 

Its report endorsed most of the then pending 
amendments to federal housing legislation and the 
Federal Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(Hill-Burton Act), and an amendment to the Social 
Security Act to permit federal matching of pay 
ments to aged persons in public “congregate care’ 
institutions 

Another recommendation was that construction 
of small, suitably designed homes for older peopl 
be encouraged by calling to the attention of privat 
builders and group developers the liberalized pro 
gram contained in then pending Federal Housing 
\dministration amendments 

The group emphasized development of a variety 
of community services to enable older people to r 
main in their own homes and the integration of 
public and private services for older persons either 
in their own homes or institutions. It advised states 
to clarify their licensing statutes that apply to pri 
vate institutions in order to define the type ol op 
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eration for which a facility is licensed and to estab 


lish requirements for licensing related to type of 


facility. 

Organization and Functions in the States. In this 
area—one of particular significance because so many 
of the proposals of other groups require state action 
for implementation—the working group 
mended that the Federal Council on Aging and the 
Council of State Governments create a joint contin 
uing committee to meet and consult on federal 


recom 


policies and on state programs. The committee, as 
proposed, would act as an additional medium ol 
communication between the states and the federal 
government and with the localities. The report sug 
gested that the joint committee assist in arranging 
regional meetings similar to the Federal-State Con 
ference on Aging 

Recognizing that conditions vary among states 
the group urged that “each state have an interce 
partmental committee and a citizens committee o1 
combination of the two to coordinate and promot 
facilities for the aging, with such assistants and 
staff as may be appropriate Vital to the success ol 
any such action, it said, “is the direct involvement 
of the Governor, cither personally or through the 
appointment of a special assistant, as in New York 

The report suggested that the major functions of 
the state instrumentality be to coordinate activities 
ol state departments and to promot stimulate and 
assist facilities at the state and local level. It empha 


sized the importance of cooperation among all 
agencies, public and private 

The group declared it was fitting that govern 
ments, “acting as the ofhcial agency of our society 
at all levels,” assume responsibility for mobilizing 
resources to supplement the services of voluntary 
agencies. Fulfilling this responsibility, it underlined 
requires personnel of superior competence intelli 
gence and qualifications, and it recommended that 
each state review its policies to assure the selection 
of qualified personnel, with suitable working con 
ditions and adequate salaries 

It recommended that “appropriate federal and 
state agencies coopera in developing and finan 
ing a program of services, available to all olde 
persons in their home communities through exist 
ing agencies, which go beyond providing money 
payments.” Included among such services should be 
provisions for helping the individual find good 


housing, homemaker services, employment oppor 
tunities, day centers, personal and vocational coun 
seling.”” Likewise included, the report added, should 
be medical care, with facilities for diagnostic ap 
praisal, treatment and rehabilitation; nursing home 
care and visiting nurse service; nutritional counsel 
ing and facilities for preparation of nourishing 
meals and, where appropriate, provision of central 


dining rooms. Finally, the report urged services that 


give older people opportunity to remain useful by 
serving the community as volunteer workers in 
many fields. 

A full report of the conference will be published 
in the fall and distributed to all participants, Oth 
ers may secure copies by writing to the Federal 
Council on Aging, Department of Health, Educa 


tion, and Wellare, Washington 25, D.C 


Back to School 


(Continued from page 172) 

of education depends on underlying beliets about 
the purposes olf life itself. Since these are issues of 
ageless thought and development, obviously there 
never will be complete and final agreement on the 
ends of education 

Today, however, there is much questioning. It 
involves wide discussion of great changes that have 
taken place in our educational offerings as our mod 
ern industrial society has become vast and increas 
ingly complex, 1 he discussion relates to all levels of 
education. The character and ends of the elemen 
tary and secondary schools are important clements 
of it 

A tew decades ago it was thought that the task 
of the elementary schools was to teach such basic 
skills as reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic 
High schools were expected to impart knowledge in 
such areas as English, mathematics, history, science 
and languages. These studies, it was believed, disci 
plined and trained the minds of pupils, and pro 
vided the background that many needed for fruit 
ful advance in higher education 

Today these subjects remain the core of the cur 
riculums. But the schools are expected to do much 
more. Both elementary and high schools are ex 
pected to devote much attention to the personality 
development of children—a consequence, in part, of 
a shift in certain responsibilities from home and 
church to school, Moreover, particularly in high 
schools, eflort now is made to train pupils lor work 
in trades and businesses and to teach common 
skills for everyday living. Thus high schools include 
vocational and trade from commerce to 


I hey 


traiming, family living and personal social problems 


COUTSCS 


auto mechanics include courses in) driver 
Many of these areas also used to be considered home 
or home-and-church responsibilities. None doubts 
that training in them is needed. But some state that 
great emphasis on them at school detracts from the 
extent to which the schools can concentrate on intel 
lectual training itself, Questions are asked as to how 
well the basic courses—from spelling to mathemat 
ics, history 


bnglish and science—are taught, and 


whether the new “practical training” and “person 


ality deve lopment” roles of the schools leave enough 
time for hard study of the standard disciplines 


Coupled with these are additional Questions as to 
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whether especially at the high <hool level, public 
school pupils today are ¢ x pected to devote as much 
total effort to study as in former years. It is con 
tended that high school study in Europe is a more 
serious business. Some critics have even referred to 
some of our high schools as “‘a happy place to loaf 
Others deny that this is a fair criticism, applicable 
to a large percentage of the pupils or schools 
Whether it has any validity or not, most would 
gree that, if the schools are to continue their devel 
opment of roles formerly left to home and church, 
large effort is required unless the old roles of the 
schools are to be weaker 

Thus debates on trends in curriculums and on 
purposes of education are certain to be heard in 
legislative halls henceforth, as among the citizens 
generally. Groups of critics are formed—tor example 
a Council for Basic Education, incorporated re 
cently, including university faculty members, some 
high school teachers, and citizens from other fields 
to work for a “solid” curriculum and to resist a 
watering down of classroom fare. Other groups, in 
cluding organizations of teachers, strongly defend 
the current trends and resist what they fear would 
be “turning the clock back” to older concepts of 
education 

These, obviously, are not matters on which stat 
governments and state legislatures will decide di 
rectly. They are issues for the educators and tor all 
the American people. Kut they are questions on the 
outcome of which the broad trends of state action 
ind state legislation will have important bearing 


henceforth 


State Planning 


(Continued from page 176) 
what has been told us by the preceding spe akers, 
that much in the way of governmental adaptation 
will be required. ‘The symphony of growth fills the 
air. In no area otf the nation ts this music more 
clearly heard than in that which includes the states 
bee te ie pres nted What can bn done should bn done 
to assure that each state plays its part in that sym 
phon tune—not by inspiration alone, but more as 
i result of a musical score written by those who have 


the time and the skill to give it melody and might 


The Legislative Bill 
(Continued from page 153) 
gests of bills which are prepared after the measures 
are introduced (rarely, as in New Jersey, when they 
ire Introduced) 

A reversal of the latter procedure is suggested. In 
stead of introducing a detailed and complex bill, 
which must then be reduced to digest form, it would 
be more expeditious to begin with proposals. A pro 
posal would outline the purpose of the legislation 
to be considered; its salient features (e.g., the 


groups, rights or relationships involved; the gov 
ernmental agency which would administer the pro 
posed act; the appropriation deemed necessary; 
etc.); the effective date of the contemplated act; and 
perhaps, the provisions of existing law which would 
be repealed or modified. Such proposals could be 
referred, upon introduction, to appropriate com 
mittees for debate, modification and expansion 
Finally, at the request of the committee, and in ac 
cordance with its instructions, a bill could be draft 
ed incorporating the substance of the proposal 

Under this procedure, the bill-drafter could mini 
mize his inadvertent excursions into policy-making 
Starting out with a bill, on the other hand, tends to 
commingle policymaking with the process of draft 
ing, since legislators requesting drafting service may 
not specify all details of the bill; these, consequent 
ly, must be filled in by the drafter. Such “details” 
may contain important elements of policy. 

Since the right of bill introduction is deeply root 
ed in American parliamentary practice, it is appar 
ent that the suggestion proffered here is feasible 
only if legislators would acce pt the proposal as the 
political and aesthetic equivalent of a bill. If the 
legislator can display a short and readily under 
standable proposal when he assures a constituent 
that he has introduced a measure along the lines 
suggested by the constituent, and if both are satis 
fied that the proposal will receive the same consid 
eration by the legislative body that a bill would 
have received, then the suggestion may be a prac 
ticable one. Thoughtful designing of the format of 
the proposal may be decisive in its acceptability by 
these ultimate molders of legislative procedures, the 


legislator and the voter 


Mobile Camp Unit 
Continued from page 154) 

(srade Three. These men work two weeks without 
iny time off and then take a week off. Thus two 
men are always at the camp and one is off 

Inmates are picked from the population of the 
institution and are assigned to the camp. Although 
we have several second offenders, most of the in 
mates assigned to the unit are first offenders who 
show more rehabilitative tendencies. All are picked 
with the thought in mind that they must be able to 
get along with other inmates in close living quar 
ters and must be trustworthy enough not to need 
close supervision. So far this year it has only been 
necessary to bring two boys back to the institution 
lor infractions at the camp. Both were involved in 
the same offense (drinking) and were supplied in 
toxicants by civilians. Neither had drunk to the 
point where he was drunk—but as this was the first 
offense of this nature, it was thought well to make 
an example of them in hopes there would not be a 


second offense 


gcTaATL. coecoyvVveowD AT AALA 








Mobile Camp Unit 


niinued Prov pas f’ IAS 


\s evidence that the camp ts working as an honor 
unit, we offer this concrete example 

On the first Sunday the camp was in Rifle Moun 
tain Park 


ticed a tourist cal 


two olf the boys took a walk. They no 
unlocked—and with no one neat 
While cone 


watched for the tourists, the second stole the cam 


it. In the car was a movie camera 
era. As they were walking back to the camp they 
met three more of the boys. Of course the stolen 
camera had to be shown. One ol the last group laid 

wn the law. He had been serving time long 
enough—he was not yoing to be mussecd up by some 


lool—this was a “good deal,” and he did not intend 


that there should be any trouble. So he said Lake 
the camera back or I tell the man 


ait peiriate who hiacl tolen thre camecra Was all iil 


to go back with it. The second group took the cam 
cra and went back to the car. When they got there 
the family was in the car but had not missed thi 
camera, The spokesman walked up to the car with 
the camera in his hand. The story was soon told 
and apologies offered. The tourist took the camera 
and drove olf 

It was not until several days later that the othcers 
at the camp found out what had happened, As i 
was felt that the situation had been well taken care 
ol, there was no further action taken. As it turned 
out, the inmate who had watched while the other 
stole the camera was one of the two taken back to 
the institution for drinking 

Experience to date demonstrates that the project 
is working. It provides wholesome labor for thy 
boys outdoors. It proves to them that confidence is 
placed in them, It gives them grounds for a sens 


As the boy who took back the 


oonnl cle al 


~ 


ol ac omplishime nt 


camera said, “it's a 
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